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tirely shadowed forth in this way. From our analysis we have two 
seemingly basal facts: (1) selves do not exclude each other; (2) 
things have relation to one another. Now comes the crux of meta- 
physics—the question of the relation between individuals and, in- 
volved in this, the further question, how two minds can know one 
thing. Pausing for a moment to count our resources, we find: (1) 
the relation of the foci of my experience differs correspondently 
with the relation of things and psychophysical things; (2) with the 
extrusion of a mysterious transcendental ego or consciousness as a 
structural entity, everything in experience can be expressed func- 
tionally. Our consciousness is, then, a function of the total stress 
relations of that node or focus in the universe usually denominated 
the psychophysical organism. This focus or ganglion and its com- 
plexity are the product of evolution and must not be looked upon as 
either merely psychical or merely physical. To do so would involve 
the false abstractions of materialism and panpsychism. This seems 
to me to satisfy the claims of realism for more than our conscious- 
ness and science for the vast realms of energy lately revealed. 

Finally, epistemology must reckon with evolution, for only thus 
can it explain common knowledge by similarity of organization and 
relationships. The identity involved in the common object must be 
interpreted functionally, i. e., similar organizations in similar rela- 
tions will have functionally identical experiences. The old static 
identity of content will hold only within each individual's experience, 
and even then only partially. In short, different individuals can 
not have experiences in any sense numerically identical. In such a 
realistic metaphysics the fundamental categories would seem to be 
process, organization, differentiation, tension and node or focus. 

R. W. Sellaes. 

Univebsity of Michigan. 
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THE MADNESS OF THE ABSOLUTE 

/"^\NE of the facts about the universe which should be most dis- 
^-' tressing to moralists and enthusiasts for 'disinterested' know- 
ing is the difficulty of getting even philosophers to think exhaust- 
ively about the logical alternatives and consequences of their theories. 
Of these there are always multitudes which no one ever examines, 
because they are not conducive or agreeable to the interests of the 
human kind, or even to the partisan interests of particular thinkers. 
And so when any one tries to fill up one of these logical gaps, his 
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motives are at once suspected. It is almost as saddening to observe 
the tendency to treat the alternative 'jest or earnest' as completely 
disjunctive, as though true words could not be spoken in jest, or the 
psychological frivolousness of an objector were incompatible with 
the logical seriousness of an objection. 

And though I highly appreciate the amiability and good temper 
with which Professor Gore introduces the strictures of his 'monist' 
on my attempt to work out some neglected implications of idealistic 
monism, 1 I can not but think his protege open to criticism on both 
these counts. He evidently will not credit me with a desire to under- 
stand what monism really means, but suspects me of privily arguing 
in favor of pluralism. But even if I were incapable of taking a 
'disinterested' logical interest in the monistic hypothesis, need I be 
suspected of the insanity (far surpassing that of any absolute) of 
advocating pluralism? Surely I must know my philosophic col- 
leagues well enough by this time to be convinced that so far from 
trying to understand what pluralism means, they are not yet even 
willing to listen to argument on the subject. It would consequently 
be sheer waste of energy to argue the matter, and as I did not attempt 
this, the tu quoque of Professor Gore's monist, to the effect that 
there is madness also in the pluralistic universe, does not hit me. 
Even if it were sound, it would only show that on either hypothesis 
madness was rampant throughout the universe. 

It occurs to me, however, that even on this amount of agreement 
an irenicon might be based. Both the antagonistic schools of philos- 
ophy might recognize the poet's insight, and assent to Shakespeare's 
dictum that it is 'a mad, mad world, my masters'! Or, if such 
agreement of philosophy with genius should prove impracticable, it 
would be solely because no pluralist need assent to this conclusion on 
the strength of an argument vitiated by so many serious flaws as that 
of Professor Gore's ingenuous monist. 

1. For example, he appears to think that the admission that there 
is madness in the universe must be just as objectionable and fatal 
to pluralism as to monism. But this would hardly seem to be the 
case. On the monistic hypothesis no quality can be ascribed to any 
part of the whole without at once qualifying 'the perfect whole.' 
The madness, therefore, if it exists at all, must vitiate the funda- 
mental nature of things and so essentially pervade them all. But in 
the more loosely-knit universe of pluralism, this by no means follows. 
The universe may, like the curate's egg, be good in parts. The de- 
fects in some parts need not at once corrupt the others. And so I 
may preserve my sanity, however wildly you may rave. Nay, as the 
universe has not any all-pervading character, it may change its 

1 See this Jouenal, Vol. III., Nos. 18 and 21. 
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nature by outgrowing its defects. From being predominantly wild, 
disorderly and insane, it may become sober, orderly and rational, by 
the elimination of its turbulent components. 

2. It is hardly true that the absolute was called mad simply on 
account of its dissociated condition. It is not 'mad only in so far 
as pluralistic' To a pluralist the plural condition will seem emi- 
nently rational, and would certainly form no ground for a charge of 
madness. Even to a monist there is no reason why dissociation 
should mean madness. It might even be a superior condition to 
undifferentiated unity. The trouble in this case is quite empirical 
in its origin. It proceeds from the de facto character of the plural- 
ity into which the absolute has unhappily got itself dissociated. The 
dissociated absolute is not, alas ! a model of harmony. And it is this 
which leads one to doubt whether the absolute is compos mentis. 

3. Our ingenuous monist is, nevertheless, loth to despair of the 
absolute. He thinks that it may still stand for a principle of re- 
union, and our aspiration towards it may mean 'the quest for sanity, 
wholeness, health' which will heal the insane warring of the disso- 
ciated 'many.' 

Truly a beautiful idea, which we should eagerly adopt, if only 
the analogy would let us. But according to the analogy it is not we, 
the products of the dissociation, who are mad (at least not all of us), 
but the dissociated whole, the absolute itself, to which we are told to 
look for a cure. If this is the best we can do, 'the quest for sanity' 
by way of absorption in the absolute seems doomed to end in disap- 
pointment. Even though, therefore, 'it behooves the absolute to be 
sane,' this counsel of perfection hardly accords with 'the analogy of 
dissociated personality.' Nor is it clear how we, by desiring the 
reconstitution of its shattered unity, can bring about a reversal of 
the process to which we owe our being. 

There even seems to be hereabouts a certain confusion between 
the theoretical thinking of the absolute as a unity and the practical 
making of it into such a unity. The first is easy enough, mere 
child's play; the second seems impossible. And our analogy dis- 
tinctly frowns upon such gratuitous impertinence. Shall we pre- 
sume to say that in disintegrating itself the absolute has erred ? For 
all we know it may have vastly bettered its condition. And why in 
any case should we strive to reunite what ex hypothesi it eternally 
embraces? And how can its own dissociations restore its unity? 
Miss Beauchamp was cured by the astute manipulations of Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince; but who can get outside the absolute and operate upon 
it similarly ? 

I myself, indeed, have long suspected that idealistic philosophy 
might be, as Professor Gore's monist suggests, a 'trance of the 
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human spirit, ' and have essayed to promote its awakening. But even 
though one could arouse the human spirit from its lethargy, one 
can not see how this would help the absolute or break the cosmic 
slumbers of the 'Red King' in whose nightmare all are figures and 
must cut their willing or unwilling capers. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 
Cobpus Cheisti College, Oxfobd. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. J. G. 

Frazer. London and New York: The Macmillan Co. 1906. Pp. 

xvi + 339. 

This is the second foretaste of the coming third edition of the ' Golden 
Bough,' and is, the author tells us, an expansion of the corresponding 
sections of the latter work. 

As compared with the first series of studies destined to be incorporated 
in the new edition of the ' Golden Bough,' the ' Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship,' published last winter, the argument in the 
present volume is conducted with more reserve, and the conclusions are 
advanced with more caution. Mr. Frazer's thesis is that the oriental 
religions here studied are based upon harvest rites which were intended 
to insure the fertility of the soil by methods of imitative magic. In the 
' Lectures on the Origin of the Kingship,' the author advanced the theory 
that the monarch of historical times is derived from the magician or 
medicine-man of tribal society, one of whose most important functions 
is to bring or avert rain, and otherwise control the fate of crops and 
herds. Eventually, however, the confidence in magical rites as effective 
to control climatic conditions was replaced by a belief in some more pro- 
found and mighty cause, manifesting its power in the changing aspects 
of nature. Not nature herself, but this numen, was now more or less 
responsive to petition and influence, and the worshippers ' now pictured 
to themselves the growth and decay of vegetation, the birth and death of 
living creatures, as effects of the waxing or waning strength of divine 
beings, of gods and goddesses, who were born and died, who married and 
begot children, on the pattern of human life' (p. 3). "Indeed they 
commonly believed that the tie between the animal and the vegetable 
world was even closer than it really is; hence they often combined the 
dramatic representation of reviving plants with a real or a dramatic 
union of the sexes for the purpose of furthering at the same time and 
by the same act the multiplication of fruits, of animals and of men" 
(p. 5). Accordingly, it is not unlikely that the kings of Byblus (the 
Mecca of the Phoenicians) assumed the title of Adonis or of Baal, and 
were required to mate with the goddess, the Baalath or Astarte of the 
city. If this were so, and Mr. Frazer's evidence, though slight, is very 
persuasive, it is clear that the king is the medicine-man enthroned, which 
is precisely the author's theory. 



